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Report of the Board of Managers, 


To the Franklin Institute of the State of Pennsylvania, 
for the promotion of the Mechanic Arts, the Board of 
Managers respectfully submit their Eighth Annual 
Report. 


Tue termination of the eighth year of our labours in- 
vites us to a review of the general concerns of the In- 
stitute, and of the progress which has been made during 
that year to promote the great objects for which it was 
established. 

Pursuing the order which was adopted on former oc- 
casions, we shall first call the attention of the members 
to that part of our duties which is connected with edu- 
cation. 

This was the first object of the founders of the Insti- 
tute, and must ever continue to be one of its most im- 
portant departnients. Another year’s experience adds 
to the high opinion previously formed of the general fit- 
ness of the plan of instruction heretofore pursued, while 
the success of some new and hitherto untried projects 
seems to invite to further experiments in order to add 
to its usefulness and efficiency. The separation of the 
subject of practical mechanics from the chair of natural 
philosophy and mechanics has added to the attractions of 
our lectureroom. The instruction delivered every fort- 
night by our new lecturer, Mr. Franklin Peale, has 
from its novelty and from the intrinsic merits of the lec- 
turer, attracted much attention on the part of the pub- 
lic: the experiment, so faras it has proceeded, has gi- 
ven to the Board great satisfaction, and has, it is hoped, 
been equally gratifying to the members of the Institute 
at large. By reducing the very extensive field which 


had fallen to the lot of Professor Johnson, it will relieve 


him from part of his duties, and enable him to devote 
more time to other portions of the important professor- 
ship committed to him. Natural philosophy may be 














ed his situation, it has been found expedient not to fill 
the vacancy during the present winter. The teacher 
of architectural drawing, Mr. Strickland, is well quali- 
fied to give instruction in all. the departments, and ex- 
perience has satisfied us of the propriety of having but 
one teacher in the same room at the same time. Doubt- 
less, if the funds of the Institute permitted us to retain 
for our own use some of the apartments which are now 
rented, a more enlarged plan of schools could be adopt- 
ed, consistently with the ample accommodations which 
would then be at our disposal. Foremost among the 
departments which would claim a portion of these ac- 
commodations, would be the new English school lately 
opened by the Board. Our predecessors have had fre- 
quent opportunities of expressing their sense of the im- 
portance of the mathematical school, established soon 
after the formation of the Institute, and their regret that 
it did meet with that encouragement to which it seemed 
entitled. Believing that its failure proceeded from 
the circumstance that its plan was too restricted, and 
not sufficiently popular, the Board have this year esta- 
blished an evening English school; in which all the 
branches of a plain English education are taught; with 
this additional circumstance, however, that the high 
qualifications of the teacher will enable him to carry his 
pupils as deeply into the science of mathematics as it 
may be convenient or desirable that any of them should 
proceed. Thisschool embraces, therefore, all that was 
expected of the mathematical school, while its more en- 
larged field of operations will, we hope, give it an addi- 
tional degree of popularity with the members of our as- 
sociation. The salutary provisions of our laws, as well 
as the more powerful influence of public opinion, re- 
quire that each apprentice shall receive from his mas- 
ter during the term of his apprenticeship, a certain 
amount of schooling. Unfortunately, however, this 
part of the indentures is in many cases but imperfeetl 

attended to. It is the object of the Board to establis 

a school of such a character as shall command the good 
opinion of our members, and induce that large portion 
of those who are engaged in mechanical pursuits to se- 


considered asthe very element of all the subjects taught | lect it as the best, for the education of their sons, and 


in the Institute’s lecture room. Without a proper 
knowledge of it, the students will derive much less be- 
nefit from the lectures on mechanics, or on chemistry. 


of the apprentices committed to their charge. To the 
journeyman, likewise, who wishes to improve himself, 
it will offer great inducements. Actuated by these views, 


It is therefore desirable that this science should be | the Board have selected for the teacher Mr. Seth Smith, 
taught as thoroughly as possible; and that the lecturer’s | and have placed the expenses of the school upon the 
attention and time be not divided between too many | lowest terms. The committee of instruction have re- 
subjects. The course of chemistry, by Professor Frank- | ported to the Board the entire satisfaction which they 
lin Bache, continues to enlist the attention of a large | experienced from the judicious mode of instruction 





and respectable part of the community. 


| adopted by Mr. Smith, from the good order and atten- 


Itis with much pleasure that the Board advert to the | tion which prevail in the school, and from the accom- 


increasing interest in our lectures manifested by the fe- 
males and younger branches of the families of our mem- 
bers. There have been issued by the actuary, 196 mi- 
nors’ tickets, 63 ladies’ tickets, and two strangers’ 
tickets. Including female minors, there are now 110 
ladies attending our lectures, which is an increase of 
44 over our number last year. . 
Our schools have also experienced some change in 
their organization, and have, we believe, increased in 
efficiency. The drawing school retains its usefulness, 
and includes at present thirty-nine pupils. The teach- 
er of ornamental drawing, Mr. Bridport, having resign- 
Vor. IX. 27 


modations which it affords to those who now attend it. 
It has been open but a few weeks, and the number of 
pupils in attendance is consequently very limited, but 
there is reason to hope, that after it shall have been 
longer in operation, and have become more generally 
known, it will receive additional patronage, and by its 
increased numbers, as well as by its merits, reflect cre- 
dit upon the Institute. To the fostering care and at- 
tention of their successors the Board would respectfully 
recommend this school, as an instrument calculated to 
produce great good. 

The Board having ascertained in the beginning of the 
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year, that 2 gentleman of this city was disposed to give | explained to them. Several of them availed themselves 
a course of lectures on geology, provided sufficient en- | ofthe opportunity of doing so, and others who were 
couragement were given him, granted to him the use | not prepared for the exhibition of 1831, have promised 
of their room, free of rent, or expense of lighting and | to contribute to them in future. The success of that 
heating, on condition that corresponding advantages | held in October last has fully realized our most sanguine 
should be extended by him to such of our members as | expectations, and is believed to have exceeded inin- 
chose to attend the lectures, and it is believed that a | terest any of those which had preceded. It has certain- 
number of them availed themselves of the opportunity. |ly shown that neither the zeal of our manufacturers, 

The following schedule exhibits the benefits derived | nor the interest of the public, had suffered the least im- 
by the community from our systein of lectures and | pairment by the frequent repetition of our appeals to 
schools; premising, however, that it does not include |them. Influenced by these motives, the Board imme- 
the number of members of the Institute that attend the | diately afterwards considered the propriety of holding 
lectures, but merely the extra tickets sold, during the | the eighth exhibition in October next, and resolved the 





last and present winter. 
1830-1 1831-2 





poe 


Lecture tickets sold for minors, 175 196 
do. do. ladies, 42 63 
do. do. _ strangers, 2 2 


219 261 
Drawing school tickets, architectural 
department, 41 39 
Drawing school tickets, miscellaneous 
department, 19 suspended. 
English evening school, recently esta- 
blished, 23 








279 323 

Increase over last year 44. 

The next subject to which we would invite your at- 
tention, is that of exhibitions. The experience of each 
succeeding year adds to our conviction that next to ed- 
ucation, and second only to that in importance, are the 
displays of domestic manufactures made at stated peri- 
ods under the patronage of the Institute. It would car- 


ry us too far at present, and indeed it would be a work | 


of supererogation to enlarge upon the great benefits 
which the country derives from them; it will suffice 
to state, that to the Institute itself they are of incalcula- 
ble advantage—they keep it in close and intimate con- 
nexion with the manufactures and mechanics not only 
of this city, but of the Union at large—they quicken 
the zeal and interest of our fellow citizens in the pros- 
perity of an institution, which, so long as it shall con- 
tinue to restrict itself to its legitimate field of operation, 
cannot fail to receive, as it will deserve, extensive pa- 
tronage—they gratify the just and honorable pride of 
the mechanic, and induce him properly to estimate the 
character of the association, which enables him without 
any expense or trouble to himself, to select in his ob- 
scure and remote workshop, the wares which, when ex- 


hibited in broad daylight before thousands of his fellow | 


citizens, procure to him the meed of approbation, as 
well as the more solid benefits resulting from a due ap- 
preciation by the consumer of the merits of the manu- 
factures of our own country. ‘To promote these exhi- 
bitions, and to secure their success, it is the duty of 
those whom you have intrusted with the stewardship of 
your affairs, and who have excepted the trust, to spare 
no exertions, and to avoid no reasonable expense. Im- 
pressed with these views, this Board adopted at their 
very first meeting the project of holding an exhibition 
in 1831, and at their first stated meeting, they decided 
that as no views of mercenary profits influenced the In- 
stitute in their establishment, all the proceeds from the 
sale of tickets of admission, should go to the defraying 
of the expenses of the exhibition, and that any surplus 


question affirmatively. Without intending to decide 
| that circumstances may not at some future time require 
| that their recurrence be less frequent, we shall confine 
_ ourselves to the statement that hitherto no such neces- 
| sity has presented itself, and that we are of opinion that 
i. is the duty, as well as the interest of the Institute, 
however troublesome their exhibitions may be, not to 
| shrink from them so long as they are productive of the 
| benefits which have hitherto attended them. If any 
| further proof be wanted of the estimate in which they 
are held by the public, we shall find it in the readiness 
with which the Institute have been intrusted with the 
_appropriation of moneys raised for the advancement of 
| certain branches ofindustry. The surn of one hundred 
| and twenty dollars was last year placed at their disposal 
| to encourage a competition on stoves and grates for an- 
| thracite; of this fund one hundred dollars have already 
| been awarded. A still more flattering proof of confi- 
dence was evidenced in the appropriation bythe City 
| Councils, of the sum of one hundred dollars, to be 
| awarded by the Institute to the successful competitor on 
| street lamps, in October next. 
| With a view to do justice to all those who had depo- 
| sited their wares at our last exhibition, a full account of 
|ithas been published in pamphlet form, and is in the 
|course of distribution. To it is annexed the plan of 
/the eighth exhibition, with the list of premiums to be 
then awarded; the Board would earnestly invite the 
| members to assist in its extensive circulation. Finally, 
itis gratifying to the Board to state that they have suc- 
ceeded in obtaining a sufficient number of medals to 
redeem the pledges given, not only at the last exhibi- 
| tion, but even at the preceding ones, and thata public 
| distribution of them will take place on the 21st instant, 
| and that it will be preceded by an address by a member 
of the Institute. Those to whom honorary mentions 
have been awarded, will at the same time receive the 
certificates which have been prepared for them. 

The Journal of the Institute hasbeen continued with 
every possible attention. The valuable services of our 
esteemed editor, Pr. Jones, have been secured for a 

continued period by a new arrangement equally satis- 
factory to himself and to the Institute, and the difficul- 
ties and obstacles produced by his distant residence have 
been removed by the assiduity of a committee of the 
Board. The Journal has, during the last year, contain- 
ed more original matter than at any former period. It 
includes the description of four hundred and seventy- 
| two American patents, with remarks upon their respec- 
| tive merits, and full copies of the specifications, accom- 
panied by plates, were published whenever the impor- 
tance of the subject warranted it. The patronage 
|which the Journal receives is gradually increasing, 
| though by no means equal to what we would fain hope 
that it will be after its merits shall be better known and 


funds should be appropriated to the improvement of | more fully appreciated. It is perhaps not sufficiently 


subsequent ones. Accordingly the expenditures of the 
last exhibition have been upon a more liberal scale than 
those of any that preceded it. Our actuary was sent to 
visit the principal manufacturing towns and establish- 
ments in the United States, in order to establish a per- 
sonal connexion between the proprietors and the Insti- 
tute. They were invited to send their goods to our ex- 
hibitions, the objects and character of which were fully 


| known that the Board have, by great exertions, succeed- 
ed in making arrangements which enable them to offer 
a liberal compensation to those authors who contribute 
communications to the Journal. This arrangement, it 
is believed, will add much to its merit. The nett in- 

| crease in the list of subscribers during the last year does 

“not exceed eighty-eight, but it is hoped that by due ex- 
ertions a larger accession will be obtained. 
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The Journal has been enriched this yearby the publi-; The collection of models and minerals is in the same 
cation of meteorological observations; a subject which condition as at thre last annual meeting. It is to be re- 
had been heretofore’ unattended to, but which in the | gretted that the finances of the Institute do not admit of 
present state of science should not be neglected. These | any appropriation for their increase, but the Board re- 
are interesting, as it is believed that there are very few | commend it to the zeal and liberality of their members 
meteorological tables regularly published at this time in | to lose no opportunity of securing its extension. 
the United States, Experience has proved the inconvenience attending 

The investigations, commenced two years since, on | the want of a collection of the objects that are used in 
the subject of water power, were carried on with a per- | the arts as raw materials, or that result from the various 
severance and devotion on the part of the committee to | operations practised in laboratories and workshops. To 
which they were intrusted, thatentitle the results which | the lecturer on chemistry, such a collection would be 
they have obtained to the fullest confidence. Thatthe | of immense advantage, and tothe students it would be 
range of their inquiries was extensive, and the attention | highly useful by bringing many objects before their eyes 
bestowed upon each part, minute, will appear from that | and stimulating them to inquire into their nature and 
portion of their report which has been laid before the | properties. Such a collection would not be expensive, 
public. Those who had expressed surprize at the length | but would require much time and assiduity to complete 
of time which elapsed, before the commencement of the | it. It is understood to be anxiously called for by our 











publication, have ceased to wonder at it, since the ex- | professor of chemistry, and the Board recommend it to 


tent of their calculations has become manifest. The 
published part of the report already includes sixty 
pages, and contains the results of 694 experiments, the 
effect of each of which has been subjected to minute 
calculation. The residue will be published with as 
much rapidity as can be done, consistently with the nu- 
merous engagements of the gentlemen who are prepar- 


the early attention of their successors in office. 

There is a committee of the Institute, the duties of 
which are of the utmost importance, and which has, it 
is believed, been of some benefit to many respectable 
and ingenious mechanics: we allude to the committee 
charged with inquiring into all inventions submitted to 
them, and reporting upon their merits. Its duties are 


ing the report. delicate and difficult, but they have hitherto been con- 
The committee charged with the investigation of the | ducted in a manner to be call to the applicants, avoid- 
causes of explosions in steam boilers, have also been | ing all causes of offence to those whose inventions they 
zealous in the pursuit of the subject intrusted to them. | are unable to commend. During the past year many 
An extensive diffusion of their circulars produced an | applications have been made to them, most of which 
accumulation of reports and communications, some of | have been disposed of by reports. 
which contain much instructive and interesting matter.| This committee, as wellas most of the standing com- 
As the curious facts which it embraces seem to deserve | mittees, hold stated meetings once a month atleast, and 
immediate publication, a selection was made from the | some even once a week. These frequent meetings, al- 
mass, and the publication has been continued for several | though consuming much time, are found to advance 
months; adding, it is believed, to the interest of the | very much the interests of the various departments 





Journal. In addition to this, the committee have made | 
experiments upon many of the points which were deem- | 
ed deserving of particular investigation, and haye ex- 
pended about one half of the fund which was placed at | 
their disposal for that purpose. It is hoped that the | 
whole of the experiments will be completed in the course | 
of a few months, when their results will be brought be- | 
fore the public. 

The Institute have also commenced an investigation 
of much interest, into the resources of our great com- | 
monwealth, considered in relation to its industry and 
manufactures. It is one of the peculiarities of a coun- | 
try situated as ours is, that the constant increase of its | 
wealth and population, as well as the great fluctuations | 

roduced by it, renders the task of collecting statistical 
information extremely difficult, while at the same time | 
it becomes the more important. With a view to con- 

tribute their aid in this respect, and disavowing all con- 
siderations not strictly scientific, the Institute have rais- | 
ed a committee for the purpose of attending to this | 
subject. The Board merely introduce a notice of it | 
here, in order that the report may embrace a connected | 
view of all the subjects which receive the attention of | 
} 


the Institute. 

For the same reason, they would state that, it having | 
been ascertained that a representation to the Secretary 
of State on the subject of the existing patent laws would 
be kindly received, a committee was raised in the Insti- 
tute for the purpose of addressing a memorial to him on 
that subject, and that there is reason to hope that at an 
early day, the existing system, which is confessedly very 
defective, will be considerably improved. 

The library of the Institute is receiving some addi- 





committed to them, 

The Board have pleasure in informing the Institute 
that the diploma of membership, which it is understood 
has been anxiously wished for by many of the members, 
has been executed in a manner which they think will 
be creditable to the taste of the Institute, as well as to 


| the state of the arts in our country. It will be ready 


for distribution among the members, as soon as a suffi- 
cient number of copies can be printed and prepared. 
There is an object to which the attention of the Insti- 
tute was called at the time of its origin, and which it 
has not yet had the means of carrying into execution, 
Its importance, and the calls for it, are, however, in- 
creasing from day to day. We adverttoa chemical la- 
boratory, devoted to practical operations, either in 
analytical or technical chemistry. There is at present 
no such establishment in the city; we believe there is 
none in the United States. Ina place where the arts 
and manufactures are daily extending in importance and 
value, the want of it is greatly felt. Our lecturers on 
chemistry have their time too much occupied by the pre- 
paration of experiments for their lectures, to be able to 
attend much to the practical instruction of pupils. The 
few professors, who are disposed to receive youths in 
their laboratories, make this, at most, but a secondary 
object; it is with them rather a matter of favor than of 
business. The advantages which France has derived 
from the able chemists that were instructed in the an- 
cient laboratory of the Royal Mint, and in the more re- 
cent ones of Vauquelin, and of the Royal School of 
Mines, are too well known to require comment. The 
expense of fitting up such a laboratory would probably 
not exceed 1000 dollars, and would be amply repaid by 


tions; and the accessions by way of purchases, exchang- the benefits which it would produce. There is not at 


es, and donations, are such as to give it increasing value. 
The reading roomis daily becoming more attractive, 
and forms a useful point of union for our members. 
The Board regret that the limited means of the Insti- 
tute do not admit of giving to the library that extension 
which its importance deserves. The subject must be 
borne constantly in mind, in order that advantage may 
be taken of any favorable contingency. 


present a place in which a person having a specimen of 
the most common iron or lead ore, can have it tested, 
or its value ascertained. A member of this Board, who 
at one time pursued this subject professionally, but who 
has relinquished it entirely, states that he has had more 
applications during the last year than he had during the 
four years that he kepta laboratory open in this city for 
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that purpose. It is not improbable that if one were 
now established, and placed under the care of a skilful 
and competent individual, the expenses of it might be 
defrayed by a very reasonable charge for the instruction 
of pupils, and a small fee on all minerals and other mat- 
ters brought for analysis or examination. To the com- 
munity at large, the benefit would be very great, and to 
the Institute the establishment would be highly credita- 
ble. The Board recommend it to the early attention of 
their successors in office. 

During the last year, the Board have elected 264 new 
members, and have received the resignation of twenty; 
making an accession to our members of 244, from which 
however some deduction must be made for deaths and 
removals not regularly reported tothem. Among the 
deaths, the Board regret to number that of Mr. Joseph 
H. Schreiner, who for the last five years was one of their 
associates. 

The report of the treasurer hereto annexed, exhibits 
an account of the receipts and expenditures during the 
past year, leaving a balance in his hinds on the 10th 
inst. of $478 77, against which, however, must be 
placed the out-standing orders drawn by the Board 
amounting to $818 85, and leaving a deficiency of cash 
of $340 08 to be paid out of the future receipts of the 
treasury. 


During the last year the following gentlemen have 
become life members: 


AntTuony FINLEY, M. D. Lewis, 
Tromas ScATTERGOOD, J. J. Kates, 
Rosert Hoare, MicHaet Kates, 
Wm. B. Fine, C. M. Eakin, 
Ropotra Dietz, W. J. Younes, 


The Board have not overlooked the necessity of con- 
tinuing the salutary measures adopted by their predeces- 
sors for the reduction of the heavy debt incurred in the 
erection of their hall; and besides paying all dividends 
that were claimed to the amount of $1515, they have 
added the sum of $1053 58 to the sinking fund, which 
now amounts to $7398 81, reducing the debt to the 
stockholders to $26,601 19. 

All of which is respectfully submitted, by 


(Signed, ) M. D. Lewis, 


Chairman. 
Witta™ Hamitron, Actuary. 
Philadelphia, January 18th, 1832. 


FIRST ANNUAL REPORT 
OF THE 
PHILADELPHIA INSTITUTE. 
Patrons and Friends, 

It is now one year since the Philadelphia Institute 
was organized, and by the sixth article of the constitu- 
tion it is made the duty of the board of directors to re- 
port annually their proceedings, and the condition of 
the Institute. 

The first meeting of the directors was held on t= 
6th January, 1831; when, after carefully considering 
the objects committed to their care, they elected a mis- 
sio and general agent, at a salary of $800 per annum, 
in order to render their plans more efficient. The 
person selected was the Rev. A Judson—a gentleman 
well known to the Christian public for his devotedness 
to the interests of Sunday schools, and especially as the 
author of the Sunday School Scripture Questions. 

The general agent entered immediately on the duties 
of his appointment, and established such meetings 
among the young men as were calculated to make 
them better acquainted with their duty towards God, 
and render them more useful members of society. 
These meetings have been unremittingly attended by 
the general agent, except during the warm weather, 
when the attendance of the young men decreased, and 
at the suggestion of the general agent, they were sus- 
pended for a short period. The number of young men 









attending these meeting's was at no time so large as was 
desired—but notwithstanding the limited number which 
did attend, it is believed that incalculable blessings have 
attended this part of his labours among them. A num- 
ber have become hopefully pious, and many more have 
connected themselves with temperance and other asso- 
ciations calculated to improve their own, and the cha- 
racters and condition of those with whom they are con- 
nected. Atthe close of the month of November, the 
general agent retired from the service of the Institute, 
with the most friendly feelings and best wishes of the 
board, to enter upon another extensive field of useful- 
ness, in the neighbourhood of the city. The Sabbath 
lectures are still continued, and depend exclusively 
upon such supplies as can be obtained. The board, 
however, are anxiously engaged in looking for a person 
with suitable qualifications for interesting young men; 
persuaded, as they are, that much of the success of the 
Sunday lectures will depend upon the peculiar tact and 
qualifications of the lecturer. To the authorities of the 
Second Presbyterian Church, the Institute is greatly in- 
debted for the gratuitous use of their best room in 
Cherry above Fifth street, for our Sabbath lectures. 

Shortly after the organization of the board, the pro- 
ject was started, and after mature deliberation carried 
into effect, for establishing a reading room exclusively 
for the benefit of young men between the ages of four- 
teen and twenty-one years, It was believed by the 
board, that very many apprentices, who, if they were 
desirous of improvement, and had access to books, pos- 
sessed no comfortable accommodations for reading; 
and were thus forced into associations which under 
other circumstances they would have avoided. The 
board felt that the project was one of considerable dif- 
ficulty, and required no ordinary prudence to render it 
unobjectionable and successful. The spacious and cen- 
tral room on the second floor of the lecture room in 
Cherry above Fifth street was rented, at the rate of 
$150 per annum, and suitably furnished to render it 
both attractive and comfortable. The whole expense of 
furnishing was $380 16. The board take pleasure in 
acknowledging the liberal donations in books, made by 
many of our eminent booksellers and publishers, and 
also by private individuals to whom the subject was 
presented and explained; and they feel that it is due to 
the patrons and interests of the Institute, to name indi- 
vidually the donors who, by their contributions in mo- 
ney, books, papers, and periodicals, approve so un- 
equivocally of our objects. 

The Institute is now furnished gratuitously by the dif- 
ferent publishers, with nearly all the daily city journals, 
and some very interesting monthly and quarterly period- 
icals. Nor have the interests of the reading room suf- 
fered for want of papers published out of the city. 
Beside those received gratuitously from other cities, 
and sent by their publishers, the kindness of a publish- 
er here, (Doctor Porter) places at our disposal an ex- 
tensive variety of respectable exchange papers, To all 
we tender our unfeigned thanks. 

‘The number of volumes upon our shelves, and among 
them some very valuable works, is 607, and of daily 
and weekly papers upon our tables, including those 
published out of the city, is 29, and monthly and 
quarterly periodicals 7. But two journals are paid 
for; one published in New York, and the other in Bos- 
ton. 

The terms of admission to the young men are, it is 
believed, extremely liberal; being but fifty centsa year, 
and a careful observance of the rules of the reading 
room. 

It was thought that unless some subscription or an- 
nual payment was exacted, a sufficient interest would 
not be felt in it by those for whom it was established, 
and could any other more liberal mode be adopted 
which will produce the desired result, the present terms 
of admission will be abandoned, to give place to those 
of a more liberal cast, The room is under the care of 
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a librarian, and is open every evening except Sunday 
and Wednesday evenings, until half past nine o’clock. 
The librarian, who is a gentleman of amiable disposition 
and manners, is employed atasalary of $150 per annum, 
and is required to spend his evenings at the room when 
open. Itis gratifying to be able to state, that the con- 
duct of the young men attending the reading room is 
such as to meet the entire approbation of the board. 
The number of names upon our books as members, is 
247. The greater part of them entered immediately after 
the establishment of the room, and many no doubt en- 
tered from motives of curiosity. The number who are 
now present at one time might be increased without in- 
convenience. 

In addition to the means already noticed, gratuitous 
lectures on scientific subjects adapted to the capacities 
of young men, with experiments, have been delivered 
once a week, on Thursday evening. The interest taken 
in these lectures is very encouraging. The number de- 
sirous of attending, made it necessary to admit them by 
ticket, limiting the number to 400. Their conduct is 
respectful and highly commendable; and many doubt- 
less have acquired a taste for such pursuits and studies, 
as will greatly improve their characters, and render 
them more useful in the various spheres in life in which 
they will be soon called to act. 

Beside the immediate service which the board was 
enabled to render, the Institute is greatly indebted to 
the kindness of two distinguished gentlemen, (Dr. J. 
K. Mitchell, and Franklin Peale, Esq.) for aid in their 
endeavours to interest and instruct the young men who 
have availed themselves of the advantages which the 
Philadelphia Institute affords. 

By the report of our treasurer, it will be seen that we 
must again commit our cause to the benevolence of 
those who are alive to the immense importance of train- 
ing up and giving to the minds of our youth a proper 
direction, particularly when we remember that that 
pone for which the Philadelphia Institute was esta- 

lished, will soon become active members of society, 
and give it complexion and influence corresponding in 
a great degree with the intellectual and moral training 
which they have received, 
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L. Dobelbower,  - ° . . 
Wm. B. Davidson, - - - 2 
Russell & Martien, - - - 2 
Mathew Carey, - : - 2 
John C. Pechin, - - - - 3 
M‘Carty & Davis, - - - 10 
Anthony Finley, . “. 
John B. Scull, . - . 1 
John Grigg, - : - $4 
E. Littell, - ° . ° 4 
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By a Friend, - - ° Q 
Rev. Dr. Ely, - . i S 
William Stavely, - a0 
Miss M. North, - - 1 
Peter Kendel,_ - - - 2 
Charles Bird, - : . 36 
P. D. Stillman, - - ~<a 
Henry Bill, - - - 100 
By Individuals, - - - 181 
Jedediah Howe, - - - 21 
Total, - - - - 607 
NAMES OF DONERS OF PERIODICALS, 
Jesper Harding, 1 daily, Philadelphia. 
Chandler & Loughead, 1 daily, do, 
C. Alexander, 1 daily, do, 
S. Smith, 1 daily, do. 
Peter Hay & Co. 1 daily, do. 
Wm. F. Geddes, 1 weekly, do, 
Jesper Harding, 2 weekly, do. 
A. S. S. Union, 1 weekly, do. 
Russell & Martien, 1 weekly, . do. 
8S, C. Atkinson, 1 weekly, do, 
R. Smith, 1 weekly, do, 
Dr. H. H. Porter, 6 weekly, do. 
W. T. Brantley, D, D. 1 weekly, do. 
N. C. Saxton, 1 weekly, New York. 
Henry Welch, 1 weekly, Harrisburg, P. | 
H. K. Stockton, 1 weekly, Boston. 
L. H. Sigourney, 1 weekly, do. 
L. G. Hoffman, 1 weekly, Albany, N. Y 
N. Whitney, 1 weekly, New Haven. 
S$. Hanmer, jr. 1 weekly, Hartford, Ct. 
Joseph Justice, 1 weekly, Trenton. 
J. C. Rudd, D. D. 1 weekly, Auburn, N.Y. 
Miller & Brewster, 1 weekly, N. Hampshire. 
E. Littell, 1 monthly, Philadelphia. 
Franklin Institute, 1 monthly, do. 
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Russell & Martien, 1 monthly, Princeton. 
Carey & Lea, 1 Am. Quarterly, Philadelphia, 
Do. 1 Encyclopedia Am. do. 
Carey & Hart, 1 Library Ent. Knowl. do. 
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OF THE COMMISSIONERS APPOINTED TO REVISE THE 


CODE OF PENNSYLVANIA. 
(Continued from page 197.) 


a BILL RELATING TO LasT WILLS awd TESTAMENTS, 
Contents of the Act relating to last Wills and Testaments. 


queath crops, &c. 

“© VI. In what manner a written will shall be made 
and proved. 

** VII. Under what circumstances a nuncupative will 
may be good, 


** VIII. Proviso for the case of mariners and soldiers. 

‘¢ IX. Words of perpetuity not to be necessary in 
devises of real estate. 

‘* X. After acquired property to pass by a gener- 
al devise. 

** XI. Devise by husband to wife, to be in lieu of 
dower. 

‘* XII. Devise or legacy not to lapse by death of a 
lineal descendant. 

‘© XIII, Express revocation of wills of real estate. 

‘* XIV. Express revocation of wills of personal 
estate. 

‘* XV. Marriage or birth of children to revoke the 
will of a man, 

‘* XVI. Marriage ofa woman to revoke her will. 


‘XVII. Proviso for the case of a testator, whose do- 

micil is out of the state. 

Section I. Every person of a sound mind, (married 
women excepted) may dispose by will of his or her 
real estate, whether such estate be held in fee simple, 
or for the life or lives of any other person or persons, 
and whether in severalty, joint tenancy, or common; 
and also of his or her personal estate. 

Section II. Provided, that a married woman may, un- 
der a power legally created for the purpose, dispose of 
her real or personal estate, by will or appointment in 
nature ofa will, and that any married woman may, with 
the’ assent or license of her husband, dispose of her 
personal estate by will. 

Section III. And provided also, that no will disposing 
of real and personal estate, or of real estate alone, shall 
be effectual, unless the testator were at the time of ma- 
king the same, of the age of twenty-one years or up- 
| wards; nor shall any will disposing of personal estate 
| alone, be effectual, unless the testator were at the time 
| of making the same, of the age of eighteen years or up- 
) wards, 
| Section IV. Every person competent to devise real 
| estate as aforesaid, being the father of any minor child 
| unmarried, may devise the custody of such child, du- 
| ring his or her minority, or for any shorter period. 

Section V. The emblements or crops growing on 
lands held by a widow in dower, or by any other tenant 
for life, may be disposed of by will as other personal 
| eruing also, rents and other periodical payments, ac- 





cruing to any such tenant for life, or to any other per- 
son entitled under the laws of this commonwealth re- 
gulating the descent and partition of real estate, may so 
far as the same may have accrued on the day of the death 
of such tenant for life, or other person, be disposed of 
by willin like manner. 

Section VI. Every will shall be in writing, and, un- 
less the person making the same shall be prevented by 
the extremity of his last sickness, shall be signed by 
him at the end thereof, or by some person in his pre- 
sence, and by his express direction; and in all cases 
shall be proved before the register having jurisdiction 
thereof, by the oaths or affirmations of two or more 
competent witnesses; otherwise such will shall be of no 
effect. 

Section VII. Provided, that personal estate may be 
bequeathed’ by a nuncupative will, under the following 
restrictions: 


ce ag 





Section I. Who may make a will of real or personal/ 1. Such will shall in all cases be made during the last 


estate 


‘« II. In what cases a married woman may make a 


will. 
ee 


«¢ 
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Ill. At what age a will may be made, 
IV. A father may appoint a testamentary guar- 
dia 


sickness of the testator,and in the house of his habita- 
tion or dwelling, or where he has resided for the 
space of ten days, or more next before the making of 
such will, except where such person shall be surpris- 
ed by sickness, being from his own house, and shall 
die before returning thereto, 
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2. Where the sum or value bequeathed shall exceed | Reywanxs uroN THE BILL RELATING TO LAST WILLS ANB 
one hundred dollars, it shall be proved that the testa- 
tor, at the time of pronouncing the bequest, did bid 
the person present, or some of them, to bear witness | The act of Assembly now in force upon the subject 
that such was his will, or to that effect. of thé execution and proof of wills and testaments, is 
And in all cases, the foregoing requisites shiall be | one of the most ancient in our statute book, having been 
proved by two or more witnesses; who were present | passed in the year 1705. At that early day there were 
at the making of such will. few persons familiar with legal instruments, and it was, 








TESTAMENTS, 


Section VIII. Provided, that notwithstanding this act, | perhaps, supposed by the Legislature, that the English 


any mariner being at sea, or any soldier being in actu- | 
al military service,may dispose of his moveables, wages, 
and personal estate, as he might have done before the 
making this act. 

Section IX. All devises of real estate shall pass the | 
whole estate of the testator in the premises devised, al- 
though there be no words of inheritance, or of perpetu- | 
ty, unless it appear by a devise over, or by words of li- | 
mitation or otherwise, in the will, that the testator in- 








law required the accompaniment of more forms in the 


execution of a will, than was necessary for the protec- 


tion of the public against frauds and perjuries. That 
the framers of the act of 1705, had before them the En- 


glish statute ofthe 29th Charles 2d, chapter 3d, is ob- 
vious, ¢ince the 3d, 4th, 5th, 6th and 7th sections of that 
act, are almost word for word the same with the 19th, 
20th, 21st, 22d and 23d sections of the statute. The 5th 
and 6th sections of the statute, however, which direct 





; tended to devise a less estate. the forms of execution and revocation of wills of lands, 
‘ Section X. Real estate acquired by a testator after | were omitted by our Legislature; and it cannot be de- 
E making his will, shall pass by a general devise, unless a | nied, even by those who are the least disposed to alter- 

4 contrary intention be manifest on the face of the will. _| ation in the laws of property, that the act of 1705 is am- 
ra Section XI. A devise or bequest by a husband to | biguously worded, and unskillfully put together; and 
4 his wife, of any portion of his estate or property, shall | that it has, consequently, given rise to frequent and ex- 
: be deemed and taken to be in lieu and bar of her dower, | tensive litigation. Besides the looseness of the provi- 
in the estate of such testator, in like manner as if it | sions respecting the execution and proof of wills gene- 
were so expressed in the will, unless such testator shall | rally, whether made in this state or elsewhere, which 

in his will declare otherwise: Provided, That nothing | we shall remark upon hereafter, we may observe that 


herein contained shall deprive the widow of her choice, | the second section is so obscure in its language and ob- 
\ 


either of dower or of the estate or property so devised | ject, as never, so faras we can learn, to have received 
or bequeathed. any satisfactory construction or application; and in con- 

Section XII. No devise or legacy in favor of a child, | sequence of the 22d section of the statute of 29th Charles 
or other lineal descendant ofany testator, shall be deem- | 2d, having been transferred exactly as it was found 
ed or held to lapse or become void by reason of the de- | there, into the 6th section of the act of 1705, without 
cease of such devisee or legatee in the lifetime of the | adverting to the circumstance that the 6th section of 


testator, if such devisee or legatee shall leave issue | the statute had not been re-enacted, it so happens that 
: surviving the testator; but such devise or legacy shall 


ie be good and available in favor of such surviving issue, | personal property by word of mouth, without any allu- 


with like effect as if such devisee or legatee had surviv- | sion to the repeal of wills of realestate. This omission 
ed the testator, saving always to every testator the right , has been the cause of several controversies which are 
to direct otherwise. |reported in our books, and has compelled the courts 
f Section XHI. No will in writing concerning any real | rather to consult what they supposed was the design of 
: estate, shall be repealed, nor shall any devise or direc- | the Legislature, than to adopta literal construction of 
: tion therein be altered, otherwise than by some other | the act, 
will or codicil in writing, or other writing declaring the |__ In the bill now submitted, we have endeavored not 
same, executed and proved in the same manner as is | only to simplify and render clear the provisions of the 
hereinbefore provided, or by burning, cancelling or ob- | present law, but to guard against doubts and difficulties 
literating or destroying the same by the testator himself, | that may arise hereafter upon points not heretofore the 
: ; or by some one in his presence, and by his express di- | subject of legislative enactment. 
rections. The first five sections are intended concisely to de- 
Section XIV. And no willin writing, concerning any | scribe who shall have power to execute wills of real and 
personal estate, shall be repealed, nor shall any bequest | personal estate, and also to specify what may be the 
‘ or direction therein be altered, otherwise than as is | subjects of a devise or bequest. In the enumeration 
hereinbefore provided in the case of real estate, except | and restriction of the persons who may become testa- 
by a nuncupative will, made under the circumstances | tors, we have followed the generally received doctrines 
aforesaid, and also committed to writing in the lifetime | of the common law and equity, with this exception, 
A of the testator, and after the writing thereof read to or | that the power of making a will of personal property is 
: by him, and allowed by him, and proved to be so done | confined to persons of the age-of eighteen years and 
by two or more witnesses. upwards. It appears tous expedient for the Legisla- 
Section XV. When any person shall make his last | ture to settle, in explicit terms, a question upon this sub 
will and testament, and afterwards shall marry or have | ject, which has been much debated; some writers hold- 
a child or children not provided for in such will, and | ing that a will by an infant of the age of four years may 
die, leaving a widow and child, or either a widow or | be good, and others contending for different periods. 
child or children, although such child or children be | Looking at the general capacity of minors and the le- 
} born after the death oftheir father, every such person, so | gislation of other states upon the subject, it appears to 
far as shall regard the widow or child or children, after | us that the age of eighteen years may be safely taken as 
born, shall be deemed and construed to die intestate; | one of general competency for the purpose. 
and such widow, child or children, shall be entitled to In the provision in the first section, that estates held 
such’ purports, shares and dividends of the estate, real | for the lives of other persons may be devised, we have 
and personal, of the deceased, as if he had actually died | copied the British statute of 29th Charles 2d, chapter 
without any will. 3d, section 12; and we have followed the act of Assem- 
Section XVI. A will executed by a single woman | bly of 31st March, 1812, in providing that the interest 
shall be deemed revoked by her subsequent marriage, | of a joint tenant shall pass by a devise. 
and shall not be revived by the death of her husband. The fourth section, which authorizes a father to ap- 
Section XVII. Provided, that nothing in this act | point by will a guardianto his minor children, contains 
contained shall be construed to apply to the disposition | the substance of the 8th section of the statute 12th 
of personal estate by a testator, whose domicil is out of | Charles 2d chap. XXIV. so far as it is applicable to 
this commonwealth. 


} 


the Legislature provided against the repeal of wills of 
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this country, with this alteration, that the power is con- 
fined to persons of fullage. It appears to us inconsist- 
ent with our system of law in general, as well as with 
reason and convenience, to intrust the appointment of | 
the guardian of an infant to one who is himself under 
age. 

In the fifth section we have incorporated a part of the 
British statute of 20th, Henry III. chapter 2d, authoriz- 
ing widows to bequeath the crop of their lands; and we 
have added a power to all tenants for life, to bequeath 
the rents, or other periodical payments accruing to 
them, to the time of their death; the propriety of which 
we conceived to be apparent. 

The sixth section contains an important alteration of 
the law of Pennsylvania, in respect to the execution of 
wills, which is submitted to the legislature, under a 
strong sense of its propriety and expediency. It has 
already been stated that the framers of the act of 1705 
copied parts only of the statute of 29th, Charles II. 
That portion of the statute, which prescribed certain 
forms for the execution of wills of real estate, was omit- 
ted; and it was merely enacted that wills in writing, 
proved by two or more witnesses, should be sufficient to 
pass real or personal estate. Under the construction 
given by the courts to these terms, it is now the law of 
Pennsylvania, that real or personal property, to any ex- 
tent or amount, may be transferred by a will, whether 
executed in Pennsylvania or in a foreign country; al- 
though there be no signature to such will, nor seal, nor 
attesting witnesses, and although such will be not in the 
handwriting of the testator; the result of this system is 
a frequent appeal to the courts for decision, upon papers 
set up as wills; and the uncertainty produced by it has 
been the subject of great regret to our most eminent 
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ture of the party to the instrument, will remove these 
difficulties, and prevent much of the injustice that may 
happen; as it will show conclusively that the instrument 
is a complete and finished act, and thus assimilate it toall 
other entire and concluded documents. Where the 
party is unable to affix his proper signature by reason of 
infirmity or otherwise, it is provided that it may be done 
by another person in his presence, and by his express 
direction; which facts of course must be proved by two 
disinterested witnesses. But, as cases may arise, in 
which the testator may have given full and complete di- 
rections for the drawing of his will, which has accord- 
ingly been put in writing in his lifetime; but, in conse- 
quence of the extremity of his last sickness, he may 
have been prevented from signing it or giving directions 
for that purpose, we have excepted such cases from the 
provision, and left them to stand upon the present law. 
Convinced, however, of the dangerous consequences of 
the existing provisions, with respect to papers written 
by a party under ordinary circumstances, we earnestly 
hope that the amendment offered will be acceptable to 
the legislature and the public. 

Section VII. The seventh section differs from the 
existing provision, (section III. of the act of 1705,) in 
two points: /irst, in the alteration of the value specified, 
from £30 to $100, which is believed to be in conformity 
with the change in the value of money; and secondly, 
in placing the words limiting the value of the property, 
where it is supposed that they were originally intended 
to be, that is, inthe second clause of the sentence. 

Se¢tion VIII. In the eighth section, we have followed 
the 7th section of the act of 1705, omitting, however, 
the word “ person,” so as to limit the operation of it to 
mariners at sea, and soldiers in actual services. By ex- 


judges and professional men. We may cite for exam-| tending the provisions to all other persons at sea, it is 
ple, the remark of Judge Reed, in his recent valuable | conceived that there would be some danger of those 
edition of Blackstone’s commentaries, while treating of | evils in respect to the disposition of property by verbal 
the act of 1705. “It would be much better if due for- | wills, against which it was the object of a previous sec- 
mality were observed in the execution of these instru- | tion to guard. 7 . 
ments, as it would frequently save a great deal ofex-| SectionIX. The ninth section coincides with the im- 
pense, vexation, and litigation among near kindred.”— | provement made in this respect by many of our sister 
Penn. Blackstone, vol. 2, page 294. states; and has been introduced from a belief that the 
We are aware that the introduction of forms is not | intention of a testator has often been defeated by the 
more consonant with the disposition of our citizens and | omission of words of inheritance in a devise of real es- 
with the genius of the present age, than it was at the | tate. ; 
era of the act of 1705; and we are not satisfied that it| Section X. In the tenth section we have proposed an 
was necessary to require so many formalities as were | alteration equally material with that just adverted to, 
prescribed by the statute of Charles II. But we think | and which, like that, has the recommendation of having 
some form of authentication necessary, and we suggest | been adopted into the révised codes of some of our sis- 
the signature of the party to the instrument as a medium | ter states. Whatever may be the origin of the judicial 
between the extremes, as perhaps they may be called, | doctrine on this subject, whether it has arisen from a 
of the English statute and of our act of Assembly. | literal construction of the statute of Henry VIII., or 
One of the principal causes, perhaps we may say, the from an analogy with the law of conveyance by deed, 
chief cause, of the litigation which has occurred in our | it is believed that the result has been unfortunate for 
courts upon the subject of wills, has arisen from uncer- | the general intent of testators. It is supposed to be the 








‘ainty respecting the intention of the alleged testator. 
Manuscripts are often found among the papers of a de- 
cedent, indicating an intention to dispose of property 
after his death; but whether the intention continued to 
the period of death, or whether the design was com- 
plete in itself, or formed only a part of a testamentary 
disposition, which was intended to be more fully deve- 
loped, and to establish which, as an entire testamentary 
act, would defeat the real design of the testator, often 
remains a problem, because the signature of the party 
to the instrument is wanting. Thus, if a man having 
three sons, A. B. and C. and three farms or lots, should 
leave behind him a paper, simply devising one of his 
farms or lots to A., such paper, although without sig- 
nature, or subscribing witness, might, under our present 
law, be established as his entire will; and thus A. would 
receive the farm or lot devised to him, and also share 
with his brothers the two other farms or lots, although 
it was probably the intention of the decedent to com- 
plete his will, by giving to each of his sons an equal 
share, if circumstances had not prevented him. Now, 
we think the simple expedient of requiring the signa- 


common impression, that all of which a man may die 
possessed, will pass by general expressions of gift or 
devise; and cases of great hardship are known to have 
arisen from this misconception of the law in respect to 
real estate. To accommodate the rule to the course of 
public opinion, is the object of this section; which, it 
is hardly necessary to remark, will not prevent testators 
from making any other disposition that they please of 
their after acquired property. ; 

Section XI. The eleventh section is copied almost 
literally from the tenth section of the act of 4th April, 
1797. 

Section XII. In the twelfth section, will be found 
the substance of the act of 19th March, 1810, “ to pre- 
vent devises and legacies from lapsing in certain cases.” 

Section XIII. The thirteenth section is nearly a lite- 
ral transcript from the act of 1705, excepting that in 
the latter the provision is confined to wills of frersonal 
estate, probably, as we have already suggested, from 
inadvertence. In this section it is confined to real es- 
tate. 

Section XIV. The fourteenth section relates to the 
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revocation of wills of personal property, and contains 
no material alteration of the present law. 

Section XV. In the fifteenth section we have copied, | 
with some abridgment, the provisions of the 23d sec- 
tion of the act of 19th April, 1794. 

Section XVI. The first part of the sixteenth section | 
is merely declaratory of the common law; the last clause, 
which provides that the will of a married woman shall 
not be revived, by the death of the husband, is introduc- 
ed to remove doubts that have been entertained upon 
the subject. ; 

Section XVII. The proviso contained in the seven- 
teenth section is confined to personal property. The 
transfer of real estate, whether by deed, devise or suc- 
cession, is justly regulated by the laws of the country 
in which it is situate. Personal property is considered 
as following the person of the owner, and is governed 




















building, which is of stone, bears marks of age and de- 
cay. On one of the stones near the front door, I dis. 
covered with some difficulty the letters J. R. Before 
the house, flowsa small, but deep creek, abounding ih 
pan-fish. The farm consists of ninety acres, all in a 
highly cultivated state. I knew the owner to bein such 
easy circunistances, that I did not ask him lis price for 
it; but begged, if he should ever incline to sell it, to 
make me or one of my surviving sons the first offer, 
which he promised to do. 

While I sat in his common room, I looked at its walls, 
and thought how often they had been made vocal by my 
ancestors, to conversations about wolves, aiid bears, and 
snakes, in the first settlement of the farm; afterwards 
about cows, and calves, and colts, and lambs; and the 
comparative exploits of reapers and threshers; and at 
all times with prayers and praises, and chapters read 


both in regard to succession and transfer, by the laws | audibly from the Bible; for all who inhabited it of my 
of the place in which he is domiciliated. In this sec- family were pious people, and chiefly of the sect of 
tion, therefore, we have merely declared the existing | Quakers and Baptists. On my way home I stopped to 
law of this, and of most other civilized communities. | view a family grave-yard, in which were buried three 
and part of four successive generations, all of whom 
- were the descendants of Captain Joun Rusa, who, with 
i Me Wi ie Bie | six sons and three daughters, followed Wittiam Pen 
: ’ ; | to Pennsylvania, in the year 1683. He commanded a 
GrntLrmEN—In looking over a collection of letters | troop of horse under Oliver Cromwell; and family tra- 
from my friends and correspondents, the following, from | dition says he was personally known to him, and much 
the late Dr. Bexsamin Rusu, arrested my attention asa | esteemed by him as an active and enterprizing offiicer. 
communication of peculiar interest, and one which| When I first settled in Philadelphia, I was sometimes 
ought not to be confined to the family circle, for whose visited by one of his grandsons, a man of eighty-five 
gratification it was communicated. | years of age, who had lived with him when a boy, and 
In the first instance, it was addressed to Joun Avams, | who often detailed anecdotes from him of the battles in 
the late President of the United States. In September, | which he had fought under Cromwell, and once men- 
1812, the Doctor inclosed me a copy of the same, in- | tioned an encomium on his character by Cromwell, when 
tended to be seen only by my family and friends. Be-| he supposed him to be killed. The late General Darke, 
lieving it will be perused with delight and profit by the | of Virginia, and General James Irvine, are a part of his 
reader of taste, correct feelings, and religious senti- | numerous posterity; as the successor to the eldest sons 
ments, I send it for insertion in the Mirror. H. | of the family, Ihave been permitted to possess his 
sword, his watch, and the leaf of his family Bible that | 
Letter from Dr. Rush to John Adams. ' contains the record of his marriage, and of the birth 
Patapetrata, July 13th, 1812. ‘and names of his children, by his own hand. In walk- 
“Mr pEaR FRreNp—Can you bear to read a letter | ing over the grave-yard, I met with a headstone, with 
that has nothing in it about politics or war? 1 will, with- | the following inscription: 


out waiting for an answer to this question, trespassupon| —« Jy memory of James Rusa, who departed this life 
saree rt y a iow a eens ee | March 16th, 1727, aged forty-eight years. 

called on Saturday last to visit a patient about | Sere ‘ 
nine miles from Philadelphia. Being a holiday, I took | . a ne Ss scemrebthieds 
my youngest son with me, instead of my black servant. | But ' snail sink aati silae 
After visiting my patient, I recollected 1 was within | ‘Wh the 1: of seen: chee a Rie 
three or four miles of the farm on which I was born, | push dared. leisy e 
and where my ancestors for several generations had; This James Rush wasmy grandfather. My son, the 
lived and died. The day being cool and pleasant, I di- physician, was named after him. I have often heard 
rected my son to continue our course toit. Inapproach- | him spoken of asa strong minded man, and uncommon- 
ing, I was agitated in a manner I did notexpect. The ly ingenious in his business, which was that of a gun- 
access was altered, but every thing around was nearly | smith. The farm still bears marks of his boring ma- 
the same as in the days of my boyhood, at which time | chine. My father inherited both his trade and his farm. 
I left it. I introduced myself to the family that lived | While standing near his grave, and recollecting how 
there, by telling them at once who I was, and my mo-! much of my kindred dust surrounded it, my thoughts 
tives for intruding uponthem, They received me kind- | became confused, and it was some time before I could 
ly, and discovered a disposition to satisfy my curiosity | arrange them. Had any or all of my ancestors appear- 
and gratify my feelings. I asked permission to conduct | ed before me, in their homespun or working dresses, 
my son up stairs, to see the room in which I drew my | (for they were all farmers or mechanics,) they would 
first breath, and made my first unwelcome noise in the | probably have looked at one another, and said, ‘* What 
world, and where first began the affection and cares of | means that gentleman by thus intruding upon us?” 
my beloved and excellent mother. This request was; ‘‘ Dear and venerab!e friends! be not offended at me. 
readily complied with, and my little boy seemed to en- | I inherit your blood, andI bear the name of most of you. 
joy the spot. I next asked for a large cedar tree that | I come here to claim affinity with you, and to do homage 
stood before the door, which had been planted by my | to your Christian and moral virtues. It is true, my dress 
father’s hand. Our/Xind host told me it had been cut | indicates that I move in a different sphere from that in 
down seventeen years'ago; and then pointed to a piazza | which you have passed through life; but I have acquired 
in front of the house, the pillars of which, he said, were | and received nothing from the world which I prize so 
made of it. Isteppedup to one of the pillars and em- | highly as the religious principles which I inherited from 
braced it. I next inquired for an orchard planted by | you,and I possess nothing that I value so much as the 
my father. He conducted me to an eminence behind | innocence and purity of your characters. 
the house, and showed me a number of large apple trees, “‘ Upon my return to my family in the evening, I gave 
at a little distance, that stil] bore fruit, to eck of which | them a history of the events of the day, to which they 


f oe like the affection of a brother. The listened with great pleasure; and partook, atthe same 
ox. IX. 38 
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time, of some cherries, from the limb of a large tree, | We have the authority of the father of his country, ad- 
(supposed to have been planted by my father, ) which | monishing us to prepare for war in time of peace, and 


my little son brought home with him. 


‘‘Mr. Pope says there are seldom more than two or | as ever, necessary for this coun 
three persons in the world, who are sincerely afflicted | armor. 


at our death beyond the limits of our own family. 


in the present state of affairs in Europe, it is as much 


to put on a defensive 
And when it is considered that the United 


It | States, containing a population of about thirteen mil- 


is, I believe, equally true, that there are seldom more | lions, have a standing army of no more than five or six 
than two or three persons in the world, who are inte- | thousand men, (a circumstance without a parallel in the 


rested in any thing a man says of himself beyond the 
circle of his own table or fire-side. I have flattered my- 
self that you are one of those two or three persons to 
whom the simple narrative and reflections contained in 


this letter will not be unacceptable from, my dear and 
excellent friend, 


“ Yours, affectionately, 


BENJAMIN RUSH.” 
‘*To Joun Apams, Esq.” 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE 


~ON THE 


MILITIA SYSTEM. 


Mr. Ringland, from the committee on the Militia sys- 
tem, made a report, accompanied with a resolution No. 
310, relative toa revision of the Militia system, which 
were read as follows: 

The committee on the Militia system, to whom was 
referred that part of the Governor’s message relating to 
the militia and volunteers of this commonwealth; and 
also the proceedings of a Military convention, of which 
Major John B. Alexander was president, convened at 
Harrisburg on the second day of January last, report: 

That impressed with a due regard for the high and 
respectable authorities from which the subject comes 
recommended to their attention, and with a strong con- 
viction on their own minds of the many defects in the 
present Militia system, and the necessity of a radical 
change therein; they have given to the subject that de- 

liberate consideration which its importance appears to 
demand. 

In the very organization of our republic, the militia 
seems to have been a component part of the system, and 
one, without which the other parts could not long hold 
together. A people who would be self-governed must 
be self-defended. The armed yeomanry of the repub- 
lic are those into whose hands the protection and de- 
fence of the people’s rights can be most safely intrusted, 
as they are indeed the people themselves, whose liber- 
ties are tobe protected, Butitis not only necessary that 
our citizen soldiers should be armed, but in some de- 
gree disciplined, for an armed multitude without disci- 
pline, must always be more terrible to itself than to its 
enemies. 

In the recommendation of the Governor to patronize 
volunteers, your committee most heartily concur; but 
the means necessary to accomplish that desirable object 
presentssome difficulties, which, when considered, prac- 
tically require investigation. 

Itis much to be regretted that congress has not, be- 
fore this time, adopted a more general and efficient Mi- 
litia law, as the existing laws of the United States are 
no more than the outline of a svstem. To prepare for 
the national defence is peculiarly the province of the 
national legislature, as itis a national concern, and can- 
not be executed by the laws of the several states with 
any thing like uniformity, for which some states may 

(and do) incur considerable expense in equipping and 
training their militia; some others, on which the public 
defence equally depends almost entirely neglect it. 
Thus, the most patriotic states have the burthen to bear, 
while by the social or federal compact, it ought to bear 
on all alike, as all are alike interested. In the present 
prosperous state of the finances of the United States to 
what purpose could a portion of the revenue be more 
properly applied than to prepare for the public defence. 


annals of nations) it becomes absolutely necessary that 
the people shold be armed and disciplined for the pro- 
tection of their liberties. This can only be done by 
congress passing such laws as will operate equally on all 
the states, and oblige all to contribute their part towards 
putting the country in a proper state ofdefence. Such 
a plan as was recommended by a board of officers con- 
vened by order of the late Secretary at War, to esta- 
blish camps of instruction in all parts of the union, and 
to have proper instructors appointed, who should at the 
same time be under the command of the state officers, 
would, it is believed, go far to promote the object in 
view. 

The late Military convention having assembled from 
all parts of the state, and being composed of milita 
gentlemen of the first respectability, were well quali- 
fied to judge of the propriety of a change in the Militia 
system, and their opinions are consequently received by 
the cémmittee with much respect. That conventien, 
though differing in opinion respecting the best remedy 
to be applied to the present defective system, appeared 
to admit unanimously that a change was absolutely ne- 
cessary; and that whatever plan might be adopted as a 
substitute, that the trainings of all ununiformed militia 
should be abolished. 

It was stated in that convention, that in some counties 
the musters were conducted in so disorderlya manner, 
and intemperance and riot prevailed to such a degree, 
that the courts of quarter sessions bad in some in- 
stances been employed for a whole week together, in 
settling the disorders that have originated at those 
trainings. 

Viewing the subject at large, the committee have ar- 
rived at the conclusion, that in order to place the militia 
of the state in any thing like a respectable condition, 
one of two courses must be taken; and that either the 
number of days of training the ‘‘ militia’ ought to be 
increased, and the fines for non-attendance raised, or, 
otherwise, to dispense altogether with the militia train- 
ings, and depend on volunteers. To increase the days 
of training for the whole militia, under existing circum- 
stances, would appear to be a waste of time, and while 
it would accomplish but little in acquiring the military 
art, it would probably have rather a deleterious effect 
on the public morals. It therefore follows as a matter 
of course, that the most economical and most effectual 
plan is, to patronize volnnteers, and to depend on them 
altogether in time of peace. 

The committee are aware that a respectable minority 
of the convention were in favor of classifying the militia 
by age, and requiring none to perform active service in 
time of peace, except those between the age of 21 and 
26 years, and to compel this class to uniform and equip 
themselves under proper penalties; and that those be- 
tween the age of 26 and 45 should be required to con- 
tribute a certainsum annually for the support of the 
junior or active class. An objection, however, meets 
this plan at the very threshold. That the legislature 
have the right to compel the whole body of the militia 
to arm, uniform, and equip themselves in such manner 
as they may think proper, will not be denied; but their 
right to compel a portion of our citizens to pay an equi- 
valent for services which they are not permitted by law 
to perform, might at least be considered very doubtful. 
That objection, however, cannot be brought to bear 
against the system finally adopted by that respectable 
body; for if all have an option to uniform and equip 
themselves, or contribute a small sum annually for the 


support of those who are willing to do so, no injustice 
willbe done, 
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The right to compel all the militia to uniform and| If it should be said that a force, formed in this way, 
equip themselves at their own expense, has been exer- | and to be raised and recruited by voluntary enlistments, 
cised to the full extent by the legislature of Connecticut, | would not be sufficiently permanent to depend on, for 
as, by their revised statutes, every militia man, as soon | the public defence, it may be answered, that under the 
as he arrives at proper age, or within six months there- | most adverse circumstances, without the patronage of 
after, is obliged to arm, uniform and equip himself un- | government,-volunteers have kept up a force for a num- 
der high penalties; and for every day he may appear | ber of years past, from 30 to 35 thousand, and it is rea- 
without his proper equipments, is fined five dollars for 'sonable to expect that if properly encouraged by the 


field days, and fuur for company days of training; and legislature, their numbers will increase rather than di- 
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also a specific sum for every article of equipment that 
may be deficient. 

With respect to the amount to be levied on each mi- 
litia man, in lieu of active service, there appears to be 
a difference of opinion among those best qualified to 
judge of the result. By communications from a num- 
ber of gentlemen in the eastern section of the state, it 
wonld appear to be the general opinion there, that the 
sum fixed on by the convention was too sinall; while in 


ing the whole state together, it is perhaps about a pro- 
per standard; and as the legislaturawill at all times hold 
the /ever in their hands, and can raise or lower it at plea- 
sure, as circumstances may require, there cannot be 
much difficulty in fixing the proper maximum. As for 
instance, if the sum laid on each individual in place of 
militia duty, should be found to be so small as not to af- 
ford a sufficient compensation for those who would yo- 
luntarily uniform themselves, it might at any time be 
raised to answer that purpose. And, on the other hand, 
if it should prove to be so greatas to bring into the field 
a number of volunteers unnecessarily large, a proper 
check might be put to it by lowering the fines on ex- 
empts. It hasbeen suggested that a distinction should 
be made between the eastern and western divisions of 
the state, with respect to sums to be assessed for exemp- 
tion from duty, as money in the middle and western 
counties is of more value in proportion to time or labor, 
than in the east; but this distinction could not be easily 
brought to practice, as it would be difficult to fix a geo- 
graphical line that would produce equality. A classifica- 
tion with regard to property, has also been spoken of, 
so that individuals should contribute towards the public 
defence in some measure, in proportion to his property, 
To this also, there are objections, as it is not the money, 
but the time of an individual, that is required; nor has 
this principle ever been admitted in our military code— 
not even in assessing fines for non-performance of duty 
when called into actual service. 

If one dollar per annum be fixed on as an equivalent 
for military duty, it will be a considerable relief to that 
class of our citizens who are conscientiously scrupulous 
of bearing arms; and if the manner of collecting this 
should be changed, so asto have it done with the coun- 
ty rates and levies, it would be less offensive to them, 
and probably a much better account would be given of 
the money. In the neighboring state of New York, 
those who refuse to bear arms, are compelled to pay 
four dollars per annum, and in the state of Connecticut 
six, in lieu of military duty; while, under the proposed 
change, the same class of citizens, in our state, would 
have to pay but the small sum of one dollar a year. 

Should an objection be raised, that by curtailing the 
number of the militia in the way proposed, would be an 
infringement of the constitution, which declares that 
** the freemen of this commonwealth shall be armed and 
disciplined for its defence;” and should this be so con- 
strued as to require that every militia man should be 
armed and disciplined, your committee would reply, that 
this provision has never been complied with in that 
sense; for by every law that has been passed for the re- 
gulation of the militia, certain classes of our citizens 
have been exempted in addition to those exempted by 
acts of congress, and in some other states this exemption 
is Carried to a much greater extent, so as to embrace 

_fire companies, and those engaged in iron and other 
manufactories; nor would this system deprive any citi- 
zen of the right to bear arms. 


the west it is considered more thansufficient. But tak- 


minish, and would be found to answer every demand in 
time of peace. 

Something, however, like the present organization of 
the militia, must be kept up, in order to conform to 
the act of congress of 1792, which, as long as it remains 
in force, must be complied with by the several states; 
though in some of the states it is used, but very partial- 
ly enforced. What alterations may be made by con- 
gress, in the laws for organizing and disciplining the mi- 
litia, appears quite uncertain, as the subject has been 
frequently before them, without having produced any 
thing like a system. But as the subject has been press- 
ed on them during the present winter, by the legisls- 
tures of several states, itis hoped that something will 
ere long be done. 

The military convention have recommended that vo- 
lunteers should be required to encamp at least three 
successive days in each year, and that they should be 
supplied with rations at the expense of thestate. The 
committee believe, that whatever number of days 
should be made obligatory, would be spent to more ad- 
vantage ina camp, than in meeting but one day ata 
time, as a knowledge of camp duty is one of the most 
important acquisitions of a soldier, and especially ne- 
cessary to prepare him for actual service. It may be 
fairly calculated, that three days in succession, spent in 
an encampment, would be of more service than double 
the same time spent in meeting one day ata time. Not 
only a knowledge of camp duty could be acquired by 
such encampments, but a, good'degree of field discipline ~ 
also, if suitable fields were selected adjacent to the 
camps. Asit may be expected that these volunteer 
corps, (as indeed is now the case) will be composed of 
the flower of our youth, it will be incumbent on the le- 
gislature to do allin their power to guard the morals of 


| those who are to be the protectors of our liberties, It 


will be proper to provide by law, that suttlers shall be 
prohibited from disposing of ardent spirits at such en- 
campments, under sufficient penalties; nor ought this 
to be left discretional with the officers, as under the 
present law. It will be admitted by all, that a corps of 
military men, of whatever description, will in a short 
time take its character from its officers: it is, there- 
fore, properand necessary, that none should be select- 
ed for such responsible stations, who would not add to 
a knowledge of tactics and capacity to command, ha- 
bits of sobriety, and moral rectitude of character. An 
army of citizen soldiers, trained in this way, would 
form a bulwark behind which the liberties of the coun- 
try might rest secure. 

The committee are of opinion, that it would be more 
convenient and expedient, to allow to each troop or com- 
pany of volunteers a certain sum in money, in lieu of ra- 
tions and other expenses, in attending the encamp- 
ments; and that the fund to be raised for their support, 
after allowing for procuring colors, drums, &c. should 
be divided pro rata among the several corps, having re- 
gard to the different description of force. For instance 
—an artillery company ought to be allowed about 25 
per cent. more than a troop of cavalry, anda troop about 
the same ratio more than a company of infantry or ri- 
flemen; as the expenses of the former are considerably 
greater than those of the latter. By the last report of 
the Adjutant General, the whole number of militia is 
102,205, including 34,377 volunteers. Admitting that 
the volunteers should increase to 50,000, if proper en- 
couragement was given, and deducting that number 
from the total, would leave something more than 
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130,000 enrolled militia; and after making allowance 

for minors, and also for those who have served the time 
required by law in volunteer corps, and who would of 
course be exempt, there would remain about 100,000, 
who would be subject to pay a tax or equivalent, which | 
would amount to $100,000. By applying this fund to | 
the support of volunteers, it is believed it would be suf- | 
ficient to ensure the services of a force that would an- | 
swer every demand in time of peace. | 


Respecting those who have served seven years in vo- 
lunteer corps, in conformity te the acts of 1818, and 
1822, it is not expected that they could either be called 
on to uniform or attend the trainings in time of peace, 
or to contribute an equivalent, and would havin be 
exempt in this case. What portion of those will be en- | 
titled to exemption by the above recited acts, is a ques- 
tion which remains unsettled, and the practice of giving | 
certificates in such cases is different in different sections 
of the state. For instance, some have contended that | 
when a company is organized, and they agree on some 
kind of citizen’s dress, such as citizen’s coats, and other 
citizen’s clothing, with badges and appendages, such as 
a sash and some trappings to the hat, that it ought | 
to pass for uniform; but such a dress would not 
appear to be in any good degree complying with the | 
provisions of the forty-first section of the act of 1822, 
which provides that volunteers shall conform in their 
dress, “fas nearly as may be to the same kind of force in | 
the army of the United States.” It would, however, | 
appear, that where a company had uniformed in good 
military style, and were inspected and returned by the 
proper Brigade Inspector, and had attended the requi- 
site number of days of training, that notwithstanding 
they had not in all cascs conformed to the exact letter 
of the law, yet the intents and purposes of the law were 
fulfilled, and they would be entitled to exemption ‘‘ex- 
cept in time of an evasion, insurrection or actual war.” 


As itis properly the duty of Brigade Inspectors, not | 
to organize or return any company which is not uni- 
formed according to law, a proper penalty ought to 
be exacted fora neglect or breach of that duty, for | 
where a company is organized and returned, it is natu- 
ral for them to expect all the privileges and benefits ut- 
tached to their station. 


It is not expected there will be a sufficient number of | 
tents and camp equipage, to supply all the volunteers | 
at the same time, but such distribution might be made | 
by the Adjutant General as to give to each division its | 
proper quota, and require the Major Generals to make | 
such arrangements for their brigades, as to have them 
used alternately by the different corps, and that a pro- 
per latitude should be given inthe time of meeting in 
camp, so that the tents and camp equipage might be 
used in turn. 

By a resolution of the late military convention, it is 
recommended to the legislature, to vary the general 
law, so as to permit the volunteers of the city and coun- | 
ty of Philadelphia, to organize in a manner that would 
be best calculated to prepare them for the protection 
and defence of that wealthy and flourishing city, the ex- 
posed situation of which might, in time of war, subject 
it to the plunder of an invading enemy; and that the 
fines collected in the district should be appropriated to 
the volunteers of that division. The propriety of afford- 
ing to the citizens of our large maritime cities through- 

















selves ina defensive attitude, must be obvious to ev- 
ery one who will consider their exposed situation, and 
that they haye only their citizen soldiers to depend on 
inany emergeney that may oceur, The state would 
not lose much by such an arrangement; for notwith- 
standing the great wealth and population of this city, it 
has not heretofore done more than contribute its due 
proportion to the funds for the support of the militia 
system, and it is probable that if the fines of the first di- 
vision were exclusively appropriated to the volunteers 


out the Union, every encouragement to place : 
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of the district, they would be collected more promptly, 
and a better account had of them. 

The legislature of New York by their revised statutes, 
have made special provision, for organizing and disci- 
plining the volunteers of their metropolis, and your 
committee can see no reason why the cM%izens of Phila- 
delphia should not have a fair opportunity to prepare 
for their own defence. 

In conclusion, your committee beg leave to observe, 
that after viewing the subject in all its various bearings, 
they have no hesitation in saying, thatin their opinion 
not only the public safety, but the public morals would 
be promoted by the proposed change in the system, and 
that economy speaks loud in its favor. Atan early 
period of the session, and shortly after the sitting of the 
convention, your committee had a conference with the 
committee of the House of Representatives, and after 
due consideration, it was thought that as a radical 
change was contemplated, it would be most expedient 
to lay the subject before the people, until the next ses- 
sion of the Legislature, in ordér to ascertain how far it 
might have the sanction of public opinion. With this 
view, the committee have herewith reported resolutions 
authorizing the Governor to appoint suitable persons to 
draft a bill to be submitted to the next Legislature. The 
committee are persuaded that in order to have a bill pro- 
perly arranged, it ought to be done by persons who 
could devote their whole attention to the matter, which 
cannot be the case by a committee during the session. 
The Legislature of New York considered the militia law 
of their state of so much importance, that they not only 
appointed special commissioners to revise their militia 
code, but also held a special session for its considera- 
tion. All which your committee most respectfully sub- 
mit, 


RESOLUTION 
RELATIVE TO A REVISION OF THE Mitttra Systrm. 


Resolved, by the Senate and House of Representa- 
tatives of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, in Gener- 
al Assembly met, that the Governor is hereby author- 
ized to appoint three competent persons, whose duty it 
shall be to draft a bill revising the present militia laws, 
and report the same to the next Legislature, at the com- 
mencement of their session. The bill to be predicated 
on the following principles: 

1. That all the training except those citizens who 


| will voluntarily uniform and equip themselves, or have 


already done so, and be attached to some volunteer 
corps, shall be dispensed with; and every able bodied 
citizen between the age of twenty-one and forty-five 
years, and who are not exempt by any law of the Unit- 
ed States, or may be thought entitled to exemption by 
the laws of this state, and who will not uniform and 
equip themselyes as volunteers, shall pay the sum of 

per annum in lieu thereof, to be collected with 
the county rates and levies, which shall constitute a 
fund for the support of volunteers. 

2. That volunteers shall be organized into divisions, 
brigades, regiments and battalions, as faras practicable, 
and be required to perform camp duty, at least three 
successive days in each year. 


MESSAGE OF THE GOVERNOR 


To the Legislature, upon returning with his signature, 
the bill relative to the Pennsylvania Canal and Rail- 
road, read in the. House of Representatives, March 
30, 1832. 

To the Senate and House of Representatives of the Com- 

monwealth of Pennsylvania: 
GrentLemEN:—The bill entitled “an act relative to 
the Pennsylvania canals and rail-roads,”’ was presented 
late in the afternoon of yesterday formy approval; and 
much as I regret that it does not embrace within its pro- 
visions, all the interests that in my opinion ought, in the 
progress of its enactment, to have entered into the con- 
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sideration of the legislature and been provided for; yet | monwealth, are to be equally watched over and guarded 


as it provides for the prosecution of objects of internal 
improvement, the completion of which are of vital in- 
terest to the commonwealth, and the abandonment of 
which at this time, would be destructive of its best in- 
terest, I have, upon due consideration of all the cir- 
cumstances, come to the conclusion, that although the 
bill in its provisions falls far short of what its friends 


by those in authority with the interests of the state it- 
| self; and believing, as I do, that a wise economy and 
| sound policy require at our hand that provision should 
be made for the relief of those of our fellow citizens 
| whose condition must otherwise be deplorable, I have 
| felt myself called upon to submit the few crude remarks 


| contained in this message for the consideration of the 


could have desired, yet that public policy requires that | legislature, and to ask permission to urge upon it the 
it should be approved and signed, which has been done, | strong claims which the citizens concerned, in my opin- 


and the secretary has been directed to return it to the 
House of Representatives in which it originated. 

But although this bill has now become a law, the rea- 
sonable, and I trust, the well grounded hope is never- 
theless indulged, that the representatives of the people 
now assembled, will not separate until justice shall, at 


least have been so fardone as to relieve the people of | 
the North and West branches of the Susquehanna, and | 


those on the Beaver and French creeks, along which 
extensive public improvements have been commenced, 
from the ruinous and deplorable condition in which the 
legislation of this state, should it stop at the point where 
the present bill leaves it, will have placed them. 

The 5th section of the act of 21st March, 1831, di- 
rects in imperative language, that the canal commission- 
ers shall extend without delay, by canal and slackwater 
navigation, the West Branch division of the Pennsylva- 
nia canal; the Lewisburg cross cut; the North Branch 
division of the Pennsylvania canal; and that they shall 
make a canal or slackwater navigation from the Ohio 
river at the mouth of the Big Beaver, and up that creek 
to the town of New Castle. The several points from 
and to which the improvements are to be extended or 
made, are clearly designated, and the specific appropri- 
ations made for carrying on the several works are de- 
clared to be for or towards the expenses for their con- 
struction of that year. From the phraseology of the 
section just referred to, it is abundantly manifest that 
the legislature of 1831, did not entertain the opinion 
that the sums appropriated to complete the several 
works to which they were to be applied, would be suf- 
ficient for that object, and it certainly could not have en- 
tered their minds that the act of legislation which they 
designed for wise and valuable purposes, should ope- 
rate upon the citizens to be affected by it asa snare, b 
inducing them, in consequence of the prospects held 
out by its provisions, to enter into contracts requiring 
extensive preparations and the expenditure of large 


_ sums of money to enable those engaged in them to car- 
ry them successfully into effect, and to permit (which 


under the circumstances they dare not resist, ) their va- 
luable farms to be entered upon, extensive excavations 
to be made, ditches to be dug, and fences to be destroy- 
ed, to the manifest ruin and destruction of much valua- 
ble property, and tothe great damage of its owners, nor 
would it be doing justice to that enlightened body even 
to suppose that they entertained the remotest idea, that 
after the expenditure of the sums appropriated by them, 
the works would be abandoned. in their unfinished state, 
and the good citizens through whose grounds they pass, 
left to mourn over their mutilated and ruined property. 

That legislation cannot be just, which to save the pub- 
lic purse would work individual ruin; nor will it redound 
to the honor of the State, or to its character, for justice 
to wink at the destruction of individual rights and inte- 
rests occasioned by its own acts, and refuse redress, be- 
cause it may not be entirely convenient, at the moment, 





ion, have to its magnanimity as well as its justice. _ 
GEORGE WOLF. 
Harrisburg, March 30th, 1832. 


From “ The Friend.” 
The Indian Languages and Pennsylvania History. 


In the hope that historical topics may not be altoge- 
ther alien to the purposes of ‘‘The Friend,” itis propos- 
ed to occupy a few of its columns in briefly examining 
several prominent works upon the ancestry of the In- 
dian tribes and the subject of Pennsylvania history. 
Whatever may be thought or pretended by English 
writers, in derogation of our forefathers as a people, 
the diligence of our historical investigations, and the 
cheerfulness and ardor with which they are pursued, 
leave little doubt that we are either wholly destitute of 
sensibility on the subject, or entertain no apprehension 
as to the result. Massachusetts, with her characteristic 
, zeal for truth and knowledge, commenced her inquiries 
| in 1790, and upwards of twenty volumes of collections 
attest the greatness of her activity and enterprize. 
New York followed her example in 1804, and since that 
period have sprung into existence many similar institu- 
tions in various sections of the United States. Among 
| these the highly meritorious societies of Rhode Island 
and New Hampshire, and the one recently established 
at Quebec, deserve special indication. An association 
called ‘* The American Antiquarian Society,” was form- 
ed in Massachusetts about the year 1812, for the pur- 
| pose of unfolding the natural, artificial, and literary 
| antiquities of America. This society, it will be per- 
ceived, comprehended a wider range of objects than 
any of its predecessors. It has published a single vo- 
lume under the title, Archaeologia Americana, a book 
which, for curious learning and literary execution, re- 
flects the most distinguished credit upon the gentlemen 
engaged in its composition. Amidst this emulation of 
research, the American Philosophical Society of Phila- 
delphia, did not hesitate to add a committee to the six 
| originally existing, with view to explore the vast fields 
of history, moral science, and general literature. This 
committee was separated in 1815, on the suggestion, it 
is understood, of the late Dr. Wistar, with whom it was 
| a subject of surprise and regret, that, while other states 
of the confederacy were disputing the palm of industry 
in the elucidation of their early and subsequent annals, 
Pennsylvania should be without a society to contribute 
her proportion to the common stock of historical know- 
ledge. The duty therefore assigned to this committee 
was to investigate the concerns of Pennsylvania in par- 
ticular, as well as the United States and America in 
general—in a word, to develope the history, physical 
geography, topography, antiquities, and statistics of the 
state and country. In this extensive range of inquiry, 











to yield it. If the legislation of the last session did not | the lineage and manners of the aboriginal tribes was an 
pledge the faith of the Commonwealth, that the works | object which claimed early, if not primary attention. 
contemplated by it, should be completed without delay, Much curious information respecting their habits and 
it at least afforded strong ground for public confidence , character, was known to be possessed by John Hecke- 
that the constituted authorities of the State would not | welder, a Moravian missionary of Bethlehem, who had 
suffer the works commenced under the authority of law | resided among the Delaware Indians upwards of forty 
to languish at the expense of great individual sacrifice | years. Peter S. Du Ponceau, the venerable and very 
and individual ruin. learned corresponding secretary of the committee, ad- 

Satisfied as I am, that the rights, the interests, and | dressed a letter to this gentleman, and seconded as it 
the property of the humblest individual within this Com- | was by one from Dr. Wistar, elicited the letter No. 4 
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of the correspondence, accompanied by a copy of Zeis- 
berger’s grammer of the Delaware language. The 
grammer being compiled in German, was committed to 
Du Ponceau for translation. In the prosecution of this 
undertaking, be became enraptured with the beauties of 
the Lenape idiom, and occasional difficulties presenting 
which required explanation, a regular epistolary inter- 
change was the consequence. This correspondence, 
together with the admirable reports of the secretary, 
and the excellent historical account of the Indians by 
Heckewelder, composes the matter of a volume, and 
the only one, which has been published by the commit- 
tee tothe world. This is the more to be regretted, be- 
cause we were informed, so long ago as 1821,* that 
ample and precious materials had been subsequently 
collected, which only require the plastic hand of the 
artist to give to them form and proportion. 

Of all the subjects connected with the business of 
the committee, few can be more attractive to us asmen 
—few more exciting to our sensibilities as Americans— 
than the original condition, gradual decrease, and ap- 
proaching extinction, of the aboriginal inhabitants of 
this. country. There was something so novel in their 
primitive state—so full of romance coupled with won- 
der—that the mind is staggered while it contemplates it, 
either in reference to civilized man, or their present re- 
duced, forlorn, and depraved condition. Their history, 
therefore, should possess for us a peculiarity of inte- 
rest and importance, and a corresponding zeal should 
be awakened to the investigation of their customs and 
language. Indeed, this seems to be a department of 
knowledge so peculiarly and intrinsically our own, that 
the cultivation of it is nearly connected—perhaps almost 
identified—with our national fame. The Germans, al- 
ready the uncontested proprietors of so many regions 
of science, are even now disputing with the Russians 
the possession of this magnificent and fruitful domain. 
If we make no additions to the lessons of our German 
instructors—if we permit these people to sink into the 
grave without adequate inquiry about their primeval 
origin, and give no account of their migration hither— 
we shall prove ourselves unworthy stewards of a sub- 
ject committed by nature to our diligence and care. 

The ingenuity of the learned in all countries, seems 
to have been unusually exercised in relation to the an- 
cestry of our aborigines. Some seem to opine that 
they belong to the lost flock of the house of Israel, and 
know not otherwise how to understand the prediction of 
Scripture. Without stopping to inquire, whether the 
passage has not at least an equal applicability to the 
present condition of the Jews, who, dispersed over 
every country, are aliens in all;—we may fairiy claim— 
with the utmost respect for Dr. Boudinot and his adhe- 
rents—something more conclusive of their origin. Le 
Page Du Gratz, in his history of Louisiana, argues, with 
the assistance of a passage from Diodorus Siculus, that 
the Natches who emigrated from Mexico to Louisiana, 
are descended from certain Pheenicians or Carthage- 
nians, who had been wrecked upon the shores of South 
America. This conjecture reposes upon the slender 
foundation, that a very large island, lying some distance 
from Africa, of delightful temperature, and filled with 
the greatest variety of fruits and game, was resorted to 
by the Africans for recreation in the summer. He like- 
wise hazards the opinion, that the ancient inhabitants 
of Mexico are derived from China or Japan, and assigns 
no other reason for the belief, than that he was inform- 
ed in 1752, by a man of learning, that the library of the 
King of France contained a Chinese MS. which affirms 
the fact of their emigration from Corea. These rea- 
sons, we are obliged to say, are most unsatisfactory. 
Now setting aside the probability of mistake on the part 
of Diodorus, that excursions so remote would be under- 
taken or projected for the purposes of health or of 


* Annual oration delivered before the Philosophical 
Society, by P. S. Du Ponceau. 
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pleasure, we think that the former opinion, before it be 
adopted, wants some confirmation. Touching the de- 
rivation of the Mexicans from China or Japan, it may be 
observed, that the possibility of misinformation as to 
the existence of the Chinese MS.—the probability of 
its being supposititious—and even if genuine, that it 
may not be true—all combine to cast a shade of much 
incertitude upon the character of the evidence. It 
seems to us that nothing less than some permanent, ra- 
dical, and characteristic resemblance between two peo- 
ple, inthe absence of direct, unequivocal testimony can 
countenance the idea of descent. Du Pratz discovers 
his consciousness of this, in regretting the destruction 
of the Mexican hieroglyphics, as they might have contri- 
buted some trifling corroboration to his theory, or slight- 
ly invalidated the plausibility of his supposition. 

For the purpose, therefore, of scanning the subject 
more closely, let us return to the researches of Du Pon- 
ceau into the structure of the Indian languages. Ashe 
sedulously availed,himself of every available assistance, 
his accuracy and knowledge are worthy of the most im- 
plicit reliance. Superadded to the aid derived from 
Heckewelder, who was intimately acquainted with the 
Lenni Lenape ‘idiom, he laid under contribution the 
other missionaries of his correspondent’s religious per- 
suasion, who abundantly furnished him with Grammars, 
Dictionaries, and elementary works compiled or com- 
posed for their young ministers visiting America. Of 
the forms and constructions of the Delaware and Iro- 
quois, the two principal mother tongues of the coun- 
try, with which by this means he became conversant, 
no satisfactory account is given by professor Vater, in 
his celebrated Mithridates. This great work, it may 
be incidentally observed, which Du Ponceau seems to 
have studied with an untiring, assiduous, and enthusias- 
tic devotion, he pronounces ‘‘ the most astonishing phi- 
lological collection the world has ever seen.” The 
commendation is by no means extravagant, since it is 
intended to embrace an epitome of all the existing 
knowledge of the ancient and modern languages of the 
whole earth, and actually gives specimens of the Lord’s 
Prayer, in nearly five hundred tongues and dialects. 
Two volumes of this Herculean prodigy, containing to- 
gether 874 pages, are devoted exclusively to the Indian 
languages of North and South America. In addition 
to these sources of information,every opportunity which 
presented of conversing with Indians, interpreters, and 
others, practically skilled in the American languages, 
was eagerly accepted. With such facilities the re- 
searches of our distinguished townsman were commenc- 
ed, and continued with a patience which no labour 
could fatigue—an ardour which no obstacles could ex- 
tinguish or abate. In his conclusions, abundant reason 
for confidence may be found in his well known charac- 
ter, both in Europe and America, for profound investiga- 
tion; and in his own declaration, that he entered upon 
his subject with a mind not trammelled with a favorite 
theory,and free from the bias of pre-conceived opinions. 
The learned Remusat devoted an article in the Journal 
des Savans for February 1827, to the volume under con- 
sideration. He bestows a warm panegyric upon the re- 
searches of Du Ponceau, whose deep erudition and 
philological sagacity, he thinks, eminently qualified him 
for the illustration and comparison of the Indian lan- 
guages. Further testimony has lately been adduced to 
the accuracy of his views, by John Tanner, whose long 
residence among the Indians, and reputation for truth, 
render him both a competent and credible witness. 

J. R, T. 
[ To be Continued.) 
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A few days ago, Mr. Reese, of Peters township, 
Franklin county, Pennsylvania, living on the base of 
North Mountain, was about to dig for water—and as 
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is a very large spring issuing out of the rocks, at 
aot of a bill oO oe sie> been height, and a kind of 
sink hole some distance above the spring, he thought he 
probably could come on the stream—accordingly he 
commenced digging in the sink hole, and had proceed- 
ed but a few feet, when he could plainly hear the water 
running, seemingly with great rapidity; and at the dis- 
tance of about twenty feet from the surface, came to 
the water, at the lower extremity ofa fissure in the rock, 
which immediately expanded into a large and beautiful 
cavern, the entrance of which is partially obstructed by 
loose rocks,which after advancing a little distance, entire- 
ly disappear, and instead of loose rubbish,solid rocks ap- 
pear enamelled with spar of different colors. In every 
direction are to be seen the most beautiful icicles, 
(stalactites) suspended from its noble, and in some 
laces, majestic ceiling. Concretions, without num- 
ben: and of almost every color, size and dimension, are 
seen pointing downwards from the ceiling, and inwards 
from the sloping walls—some white, some red, some 
brown, some green, and others transparent as glass, and 
all solid as marble. They threaten the curious adven- 
turer with being torn to pieces by their craggy points, 
if he attempts penetrating any further into it; and in- 
deed in some places he is obliged to proceed in a stoop- 
ing position, in order toavoid them. In proceeding up 
this subterraneous passage, you are obliged to walk in 
the run nearly all the way. 

The run is in some places dry at the present season 
of the year. Yet itis evident from the bed of the run, 
and other visible marks of the water, that in some parts 
of the year the water must flow through the different 
channels in large quantities. Even at this time, there 
is a great deal running through it, but mostly through 
channels alongside the principal one, as is evident from 
the great noise it makes, in falling over the craggy 
rocks which impede its progress. 

There are in the principal channel several falls, 
which might very properly be denominated cataracts— 
the extent of the cave is as yet unknown, as it has been 
but partially explored; the greatest distance any person 
has been up it yet, is about 800 feet, at which distance 
there was no appearance of its termination. In ascend- 
ing the cave, the eye is mostagreeably struck with its 
grandeur—at every step new wonders present them- 
selves—here is the spar formed into trees, shrubs, &c. 
which makes it have the appearance of a petrified grove 
—in some places the spar is formed into the likeness of 
men, birds, beasts, organs, &c. and in one place, raised 
on a pedestal, is a striking resemblance of a half unfurl- 
ed flag. Besides this, there are hundreds of other 
likenesses, which I shall not attempt a description of. 
When we first saw them, we were only surprised at 
their diversity and beauty, but ona more minute exam- 
ination, we are struck with amazement, knowing them 
to be mere productions of nature—who hitherto, in so- 
litary silence, had, in her playful moments, unseen and 
unheard, dressed the scene as iffor her own am use- 
ment.—Christian Adv. 








CANALS AND RAILWAYS. 
To the Editor of Aris’s ( Birmingham_) Gazette. 


Sir: Permit me, through the medium of your paper, 
to offer a few remarks on the recently published ac- 
count of the Liverpool and Manchester Railway. 

Although from the predictions of persons conversant 
with the use of machinery, and practically experienced 
in the details of railways, the public were prepared for 
the announcement of a heavy amount of expenditures; 
few, I believe, anticipated that it would have reached 
the enormous sum which this account exhibits. 

For the carriage ofa ton of merchandize 32 miles, the 
expenses are stated at 7s. 7d. 
eure the conveyance of passengers 30 miles, 2s. 04d. 


The profits are said to be 2s. 7d. each passenger, and 
2s. 8d. each ton of goods: the average charge for pas- 
sengers being 4s. 73d. each, and for a ton of merchan- 


dize 10s. 3d. making the total profits for the half year, 
ending 30th June last— 














£. @ d. £. «d. 
On Passengers, 24,463 11 9 
Merchandize, 5,692 34 
Coals, 158 18 6 
30,314 13 7 
And the expenses— 
On Passengers, 19,136 15 8 
Merchandize, 16,182 16 8 © 
Balance supposed on 
Coals, 59 78 
35,379 00 





Gross receipts for the half year, 65,693 13 7 





Now, sir, this account is conclusive of the question of 
a carriage of merchandize upon railways, in competi- 
tion with canals; for along a canal of equal length with 
this railway, viz. 32 miles, a ton of merchandize can be 
and is conveyed at an expense of 2s. 8d. while all 
heavy articles, and such articles constitute nineteen- 
twentieths (I beg you to bear in mind the proportion) 
of canal carriage, are conveyed the like distance, at an 
expense of 1s. 4d. only, instead of 7s. 7d. as stated in 
this account!* 

In this comparison, tonnage dues, being excluded in 
the railway expenses, are also excluded in the canal ex- 
penses. 

It is manifest, therefore, from their own showing, that 
railways can never carry goods in opposition to canals 
of nearly their own length. 

It is, in fact, doubtful whether the Liverpool and 
Manchester railway is not, at present, sustaining a loss 
by the carriage of goods, instead of realizing even the 
small profit whith their account shows. 

At 4s. 73d. each, the sum received for passengers, 
gives the number 189,395.+ 
Averaging these at 14 cwt. or 12 stone 

each, including baggage, gives their 

weight, 


14,204 tons. 
Merchandize, at 10s. 3d. per ton, 


42,680 do. 





* 


Total weight, 56,884 





As, then, 56,884 tons, the total weight, is to £35,379, 
the total expenses; so is 42,680 tons, the weight of mer- 
chandize, to £26,544, the expenses with which it ought 
to be charged; being more than 12s 5d. per ton. 
Expense of conveying merchandize would 


nee to be £26,544 
Receipts for ditto, 21,875 
Loss in the half year,¢ 4,669 


If it be argued that, in consequence of the superiori- 
ty of the carriages, and the greater velocity of move- 
ment, a large expense per ton is incurred in the con- 
veyance of passengers, than in the conveyance of mer- 
chandize; I reply that such extra expenses of passen- 
gers are more than counterbalanced by the greater wear 
and tear of heavy weights-—by the establishment of 





*1f the railway merchandize is charged with a pro- 
portion of the interest of cash borrowed, the amount of 
such charge should, in this comparison, be deducted 
from the 7s, 7d. 

t+ If more passengers are conveyed in the inferior than 
in the superior trains, the total number will be some- 
what more than this, but it can make little difference in 
the calculation. 

+ Deducting interest, if interest be charged, would 


— this sum, though the account would still exhibit 
a i0SS. 
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warehouses—by the loading and unloading—and other 
incidentals attendant upon the carriage of merchandize. 

It is, at all events, abundantly clear, that from pas- 
sengers, the emoluments of railways must be derived, 
and, notwithstanding it is shown, that, where 1050 per day 
of these can be calculated upon, along theentire length of a 
railway, as in the case (while the novelty lasts) of the 


Liverpool and Manchester, a large revenue may be col- | 


lected, it is far from being established, that, even then 

the scheme will ultimately prove a profitable specula- 

tion. The first nine months will indicate any thing but 

the maximum of wear and tear, either of road or of en- 

gines. SCRUTATOR. 
October 13, 1831. 





From the United States Gazette. 
BUSH HILL CARPET MANUFACTORY. 


We took an opportunity a few days since to gratify 
adesire long entertained, of visiting the carpet manu- 
factory of Mr. McCatra, at Bush Hill—the Kiddermin- 
ster of America. The establishment ata distance looks 
like a compact village, and the amount of room in the 
numerous extensive buildings, would accommodate in- 
habitants enough to make a city in Connecticut or New 
Jersey. 

Mr. McCatta has long been known as the manufac- 
turer of floor cloths, and painted carpets; and the pro- 
fits that have arisen from his extensive and well con- 
ducted establishment, have been used, apparently with 
a liberal hand, to extend the business of the concern, 
increase the stock, multiply buildings, and, of course, 
employ extra hands. The looms used in these build- 
ings, weave canvass of astonishing strength, fwenty-one 


{et wide, and sixty feet long, without a seam, and this | 


y the ordinary way of throwing the shuttle, When 
the floor cloth is thus woven, it is extended with great 
tension perpendicularly, and thick coats of paint of one 
color are laid on it, by men who work on galleries, at 
different heights, in front of the canvass. After these 
coats of paint have remained from three to four months, 
the cloth is taken down and conveyed to another build- 
ing, where it receives the figures of various patterns 
and divers colors, in a manner not unlike the mode of 
stamping house paper. Having received all the figures 
and bordering, the whole immense “‘ carpet” is then 
suspended lengthwise (61 feet) in buildings prepared 
for that purpose; and after about twelve months is con- 
sidered ina state to be used, making nearly a year and 
a half in preparation. A great number of these large 
cloths, of beautiful figures, were suspended in the dry- 
ing rooms, and in various parts of the extensive premi- 
ses; others were in different stages of progress. Oil 
cloths for furniture, beautifully figured, are made in the 
same buildings. We noticed in one room about 8000 
yards, sufficiently dried for the market. Canton flannels 
receive the paint and figures on the smooth side, while 
the soft nap on the other side is left to prevent injury 
to valuable furniture,from the hard knots and points that 
occur in linen oil cloths. The various processes of 
making the painted carpets and oil cloths, all carried on 


at one time, in different parts of the buildings are ex- | 


ceedingly interesting. 

Proceeding from the houses in which the painting and 
drying are conducted, we came toa new building, in 
which the weaving of ingrain and Brussels, and other 
woollen .carpets, iscarned on. If one is struck with 
the magn tude of the operation of weaving and stamp- 
ing a seamless carpet of twelve hundred and sixty 
square feet, no less surprise would await him in the mar- 
vellous arrangement of machinery and threads for the 
weaving of a Brussels carpet. We could not, in three 
weeks’ gazing atthe multifarious interlacings and con- 
volutions of yarns, and the array of spindles, pullies and 
points, give the least idea of the wonderful process. 
The figures, however, on the fabric are beautiful be- 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
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yond description, and the texture of the carpeting may 
certainly vie with any we have ever seen. 

_ The ingrain carpeting is woven by looms which are 
| Improvements on the French invention. Those conver- 
| sant with the subject have probably read accounts of 
| the plan by which the richest and most varied figures 

are woven into the fabric by the weaver, who sits in the 
| usual position, and throws his shuttle in the same man- 
| ner as does the weaver of white muslin. The figure 
has been pricked out upon cards, and by some opera- 

tion of machinery above the loom, the different colors 
of the warp rise upon the surface just as they are want- 
ed to form the figure, and when any attention of the 
weaver is no res * either web or warp, the machine- 
ry, very good naturedly, gives timel i ingi 

? ie y, gives timely notice by ringing 

In this department of the establishment, we saw two 
Scotchmen, recently arrived, engaged in putting in the 
warp for an ingrain carpet of a rich figure, to be woven 
by aid of the mystic cards, and nearly a dozen other 
looms for Brussels, and ingrain carpets were in different 
stages towards completion. 

We saw large quantities of carpetings and rugs of 

beautiful figures, which Mr. McCalla had finished, and 
oe would not suffer by comparison with foreign fa- 
rics, 

The immense painted floor cloths are sold at from 
one to two dollars per square yard, and are, we were 
glad to learn, becoming more and more used. We have 
not spoken of the prices of the ingrain and Brussels 
carpeting of this manufactory, (though we understand 
that they are sold as cheap as European fabrics) because 
our object is not the promotion of any individual's 

| views, butto make our readers acquainted with the ex- 
tent of manufactures around us, and with the state of 


| perfection at which some, considered the most difficult, 

have been brought. The very extensive establishment 
| at Bush Hill owes its existence to the individual exer- 
/ tions and liberal enterprize of its present proprietor, 
| who, in addition to the vast array of buildings exclusive- 
) ly devoted to the business, has recently erected a beau- 
| tiful dwelling house in front of the establishment. 


A poor woman, who had been obliged, by the deser- 
| tion of her husband, to ask the relief afforded by the 
lying in department of the Pennsylvania Hospital, was 
, delivered, in that institution, on Saturday morning, 
| (March 24th) of three fine children, two girls and a boy, 
_and, so far, the whole family appear to be doing well. 

The mother, who is a native of Philadelphia, has two 
other children dependent upon her for support. In 
_ these peculiar and trying circumstances she will need 
| the aid of the benevolent; and, surely such an appeal 
as her case presents to the charity and sympathies of 


her sex, cannot be offered in vain. 
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| We extract from a very respectable weekly paper, 
|called ‘‘ The Friend,” a part of an interesting essay, 
‘which appeared in it, a year ago, upon the Indian lan- 
‘guages and Pennsylvania History. We shall continue 


\it from week to week till the whole is inserted. 
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